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must also take into account the influence of an ethical
code that holds it wrong to express hate and malice.
After all, the root of this matter of beauty lies in our
satisfaction at the completeness of the poet's organising
power; and there seems no reason why malice and
mockery should not be as splendidly organised as love
and wonder; common factual experience as much as
moon-drencht fantasy. For the rest, some study of 'the
manner in which5 should assist in clearing up doubts
as to whether or no it is lawful to admire the literature
ofscorn.
To wit, as conceived in the eighteenth century,
reference has been made above; the efficiency of expres-
sion that it implies, demanded that concentration on
technique which is best seen in the earlier half of the
century. Wit, especially of the epigrammatic sort, is
Young's sheet-anchor; without it he would drift out
into the ocean of dulness; but as it is, we are able, again
and again, to applaud something 'well expressed' in the
satires:
The theme divine at cards she'll not forget,
But takes in texts of Scripture atpicquet:,
In those licentious meetings acts the prude,
And thanks her Maker that the cards are good,
while Night Thoughts is a perfect quarry of epigrams:
'Virtue's a combat; and who fights for nought?' or
'Great ill is an achievement of great powers' or 'Midway
from Nothing to the Deity9. The protraction of his intel-
lectual flights is really remarkable; fury may aid Pope
and Churchill in the search for expression, but with
Young it is sheer, and diligent, cleverness. Yet another